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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” ' 
(Continued from page 403.) 

There was a time in the early ages of Greece, 
when men apparently little better than beasts 
of prey, could not meet at entertainments, with- 
out quarrelling about the victuals before them. 
The memory of this circumstance is well pre- 
served in the expressions of early writers. In 
process of time, however, regulations began to 
be introduced, and quarrels to be prevented, 
by the institution of the office of a divider or 
distributer of the feast, who should carve the 
food into equal portions, and help every indivi- 
dual to his proper share. Hence the terms 
Ausuen or equal feast, which so frequently occur 
in Homer, and which were in use in conse- 
quence of the division just mentioned, were 
made use of to show, that the feasts, then 
spoken of by him, were different from those of 
former times. When Homer wishes to describe 
persons as more civilized than others, he de- 
scribes them as having this equal feast. That 
is, men did not appear at these feasts, like dogs 
and wolves, and instantly devour whatever they 
could come at, and tear each other to pieces in 
the end; but they waited till their different 
portions of meat had been assigned them, and 
then ate them in amity and peace. 

At the time when we find the custom of one 
man carving for all his guests to have been in 
use, we find also that another had been intro- 
duced among the same people. The Greeks, in 
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the heroic ages, thought it unlawful to eat, till 
they had first offered a part of their provision 
to the gods. Hence oblations to Vesta, and 
afterwards to others, whom their superstition 
had deified, came into general use, so that these 
were always made, before the victuals on the 
table were allowed to be tasted by any of the 
guests. 

These two customs, since that time, have 
come regularly down to the present day. Every 
person helps his family and his friends at his 
own table. But as Christians can make no 
sacrifices to heathen deities, we usually find 
them substituting thanksgiving for oblation, 
and giving to the Creator of the universe, in- 
stead of an offering of the first fruits from their 
tables, an offering of gratitude from their 
hearts. 

This oblation, which is now usually denomin- 
ated grace, consists of a form of words, which, 
being expressive either of praise or of thank- 
fulness to God for the blessings of fuod, with 
which he continues to supply them, is repeated 
by the master of the family, or by a minister 
of the gospel if present, before any one partakes 
of the victuals that are set before him. These 
forms, however, differ, as used by Christians. 
They differ in length, in ideas, in expression. 
One Christian uses one form, another uses an- 
other. It may, however, be observed, that the 
same Christian generally uses the same form 


of words, or the same grace, on the same 
occasiun. 
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The Quakers, as a religious body, agree in 
the propriety of grace before their meals, that 
is in the propriety of giving thanks to the 
author of every good gift for this particular 
bounty of his providence as to the articles of 
their daily subsistence, but they differ as to the 
manner and seasonableness of it on such occa- 
sions. They think that people who are in the 
habit of repeating a determined form of words, 
may cease to feel, as they pronounce them, in 
which case the grace becomes an oblation from 
the tongue, but notfrom the heart. They think 
also that if grace is to be repeated regularly, 
and just as the victuals come, or as regularly 
and as often as they come upon the table, it 
may be repeated unseasonably, that is unseason- 
ably with the state of the heart of him who 
is to pronounce it ; that the heart of man is not 
to-day as it was yesterday, nor at this hour 
what it was at a former, nor on any given hour 
alike disposed ; and that if this grace is to be 
said when the heart is gay, or light, or volatile, 
it ceases to be a devotional act, and becomes at 
least a superfluous and unmeaning, if not a 
censurable form. 

The Quakers then to avoid the unprofitable- 
ness of such artificial graces on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to give an opportunity to the 
heart to accord with the tongue, whenever it is 
used in praise of the Creator, observe the fol- 
lowing custom: When they are all seated at 
table, they sit in solemn silence, and in a 
thoughtful position, for some time. If the 
master of the family, during this silence, should 
feel any religious impression on his mind, 
whether of praise or thankfulness on the occa- 
sion, he gives utterance to his feelings. Such 
praise or thanksgiving in him is considered as 
a devotional act, and as the Quaker grace. But 


if, after having waited in silence for some time, { but in expressions adapted to the feelings. It 
he feels no such religious disposition, he utters| comes forth also warm from the heart. It 
no religious expression. The Quakers hold it| comes after a solemn, silent pause, and it be- 
better to say no grace, than to say that which | comes, therefore, under all these circumstances, 
is not accompanied by the devotion of the heart. | an act of real solemnity and genuine devotion. 
In this case he resumes his natural position,| It is astonishing how little even men of ac- 
breaks the silence by means of natural discourse, | knowledged piety seem to have their minds 
and begins to carve for his family or his friends. | fixed upon the ideas contained in the mechani- 

This is the ordinary way of proceeding in | cal graces they repeat. I was one afternoon at 
Quaker families, when alone, or in ordinary | a friend’s house, where there happened to be a 
company. But if a minister happens to be at| clergyman of the Scottish church. He was a 
the table, the master of the family, conceiving | man deservedly esteemed for his piety. The 
such a man to be more in the habit of religious | company was large. Politics had been discussed 
impressions than himself, or any ordinary per- | some time, when the tea-things were introduced. 
son, looks up as it were to him, as to a channel, | While the bread and butter were bringing in, 
from whence it is possible that such religious | the clergyman, who had taken an active part in 
exercise may come. If the minister, during | the discussion, put a question to a gentleman, 
the solemn, silent pause, is impressed, he gives | who was sitting in a corner of the room. The 
utterance as before: if not, he relieves himself | gentleman began to reply, and was proceeding 
from his grave and thoughtful position, and|in his answer, when of a sudden I hearda 
breaks the silence of the company by engaging | solemn voice. Being surprised, I looked round, 
in natural discourse. After this the company | and found it was the clergyman, who had sud- 
‘proceed to their meals. denly started up, and was saying grace. The 


If I were to be asked whether the graces of 
the Quakers were frequent, I should reply in 
the negative. I never heard any delivered, 
but when a minister was present. The ordin- 
ary grace therefore of private families consists 
in a solemn, silent pause, between the time of 
sitting down to the table and the time of carv- 
ing the victuals, during which an opportunity 
is given for the excitement of religious feelings. 
A person may dine fifty times at the tables of 
Quakers, and see no other substitution for grace 
than this temporary silent pause. 

Indeed no other grace than this can be con- 
sistent with Quaker principles. It was coeval 
with the institution of the society, and must 
continue while it lasts. For thanksgiving is 
an act of devotion. Now no act, in the opinion 
of the Quakers, can be devotional or spiritual, 
except it originate from above. Men in reli- 
gious matters can do nothing of themselves, or 
without the divine aid. And they must there- 
fore wait in silence for this spiritual help, as 
well in the case of grace, as in the case of any 
other kind of devotion, if they mean their 
praise or thanksgiving on such occasions to be 
an act of religion. 

There is in the Quaker-grace, and its accom- 
paniments, whenever it is uttered, an apparent 
beanty and an apparent solemnity, which are 
seldom conspicuous in those of others. How 
few are there, who repeat the common artificial 
graces, feelingly, and with minds intent upon 
the subject! Grace is usually said as a mere 
ceremony or custom. The Supreme Being is 
just thanked in so many words, while the 
thoughts are often rambling to other subjects. 
The Quaker-grace, on the other hand, whenever 
it is uttered, does not come out in any mechan- 
ical form of words which men have used before, 
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solemnity with which he spoke occasioned his 
voice to differ so much from its ordinary tone, 
that I did not, till 1 had looked about me, dis- 
cover who the speaker was. I think he might 
be engaged for three or four minutes in the 
delivery of this grace. I could not help think- 
iug, during the delivery of it, that [ never 
knew any person say grace like this man. Nor 
was I ever so much moved with any grace, or | 
thought I ever saw so clearly the propriety of | other, he may either be reputed awkward, or 
saying grace, as on this occasion. But when | may become the occasion of offence. They 
I found that on the very instant the grace was | consider also the custom of drinking healths at 
over, politics were resumed ; when I found that! dinner as unnecessary, and as tending to no 
no sooner had the last word in the grace been i end. It must be obvious that a man 
pronounced, shan the next, which came from! may wish another his health, full as much 
the clergyman himself, began by desiring the | without drinking it, as by drinking it with his 
gentleman before mentioned to go on with his , glass in his hand. And it must be equally 
reply to his own political question, | was so struck , obvious that wishes, expressed in this manner, 
with the inconsistency of the thing, that the, can have no medicinal effect. 

beauty and solemnity of his grace all vanished.| With respect to the custom of drinkiog 
This sudden transition from polities to grace, ' healths at dinner, I may observe that the iano- 


the custom often less troublesome to the person 
drinking the health, than to the person whose 
health is drank. If a man finds two people 
engaged in conversation he must wait till he 
catches their eyes, before he can drink himself. 
A man may also often be put into a delicate 
and difficult situation, to know whom to drink 
to first, and whom second, and may be troubled, 
lest by drinking improperly to one before an- 


and from grace to politics, afforded a proof that | 
artificial sentences might be so frequently re- 
peated, as to fail to re-excite their first impres- 
sions, or that certain expressions, which might 
kave constituted devotional acts under devo- , 
tional feeling, might relapse into heartless 
forms. 

I should not wish, by the relation of this | 
anecdote, to be understood as reflecting in the 
slightest manner on the practice of the Scottish 
church. I know well the general sobriety, | 
diligence, piety and religious example of its 
ministers. I mentioned it merely to show that 
even where the religious character of a person 
was high, his mind, by the frequent repetition | 
of the same forms of expression on the same 
occasion, might frequently lose sight of the 
meaning and force of the words as they were 
uttered, so that he might pronounce them with- 
out that spiritual feeling, which can alone con- 
stitute a religious exercise. 

The Quakers though they are occasionally 
found in the custom of saying grace, do not, 
as I have stated, either use it as regularly, or in 
the same manner as other Christians. 

Neither do they at their meals, or after their 
meals, use the same ceremonies as others. 
They have exploded the unmeaning and 
troublesome custom of drinking healths at their 
dinners. 

This custom the Quakers have rejected upon 
the principle, that it has no connection with 
true civility. They consider it as officious, 
troublesome, and even embarrassing, on some 
occasions. To drink to a man, when he is lift- 
ing his victuals to his mouth, and by calling 
off his attention, to make him drop them, or to 
interrupt two people, who are eating.aad talk- 
ing together, and to break the thread of their 
discourse, seems to be an action, as rude in its 
principle, as disagreeable in its effects, nor is 





vation, which the Quakers seem to have been 
the first to have made upon the practice of it, 
has been adopted by many, not out of compli- 
ance with their example, but on account of the 
trouble and inconveniences attending it; that 
the custom is not now so general as it was; 


| that in the higher and more fashionsble circles 


it has nearly been exploded ; and that, among 
some of the other classes of society, it is gradu- 
ally declining. 

With respect to the custom of drinking toasts 
after dinner, the Quakers have rejected it for 
various reasons. 

They have rejected it first, because, however 
desirable it may be that Christians should fol- 
low the best customs of the heathens, it would 
be a reproach to them to follow the worst. Or, 
in other wards, it would be improper for men, 
whose religion required spirituality of thought 
and feeling, to imitate the heathens in the 
manner of their enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 
The laws and customs of drinking, the Quakers 
observe, are all of heathen origin. The simili- 
tude between these and those of modern times 
is too remarkable to be overlooked; and too 
striking not to warrant them in concluding, 
that Christians have taken their model on this 
subject from Pagan practice. 

(To be continued.) 
chnmmnstilllinceeanens 

Remember by earnest endeavor to gladden 
the human circle in which we live,—to oper vur 
hearts to the gospel of life and nature, seizing 
each moment and the good which it brings, be 
it friendly glance, spring breeze, or flower, ex- 
tracting from every moment a drop of the honey 
of eternal life. J. R. Lowell. 

onisanscsbifiistienimain 

If we float over the surface of society with 
perpetual sunshine and favoring airs, how can 
we sound the shoals and gulf which lie below ? 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 405.) 


“Sixth-day, 12th. The weather very fine, 
seacalm. I can scarcely regret our slow motion, 
which is so salutary to my bodily feelings. In 
the evening I went again on deck, and stood on 
the hencoop to view the solemnity of the sky. 
The moon was risen; the stars were also beauti- 
fully bright, and the sea so smooth, that the 
captain thought he could go safely on a plank ; 
such are the changes in this vast and wonder- 
ful element ! 

Fourth-day, 17th. The weather still fine, the 
wind favorable, geifig smoothly along. We 
held ous-weék-day meeting, which some of us 
were feady to apprehend might be the closing 
‘one of a public kind; we hadscause humbly to 
acknowledge it was a favored season, graciously 
owned by Him, who is a God-hearing prayer, 
to whom solemn supplication was made by our 
valued brother, J. Wigham, for the continua- 
tion of the blessing of preservation unto us.” 
They weré preserved from any serious acci- 
dent until very near the port of Boston, where 
the captain’s brother, acting as a seaman on 
board, went up to reef the sails of the maintop 
mast, and falling thence into the boat on deck, 
was killed on the spot. The accident cast an 
impression of sadness over an arrival, in other 
respects most acceptable to the company; and 
their tender sympathy with the captain was 
called forth, in due attention to his feelings, in 
a parting religious opportunity with the sailors, 
and in the attendance of the burial of the de- 
ceased, by the men friends who were passengers. 
Our friend landed the 23d of the Ninth month, 
from which period her narrative proceeds. 

“On Fifth-day, the 25th of Ninth month, I 
attended the week-day meeting at Boston, in 
company with my valued brethren, Samuel 
Emlen and John Wigham, and my dear friends, 
W. Rotch and family, &. On our sitting 
down my mind was much contrited, under a 
renewed sense of the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, who had seen meet to favor us to assem- 
ble together at the desired port; when the 
testimony of the Apostle was feelingly illus- 
trated in my view, ‘That peace which sur- 
oe the understanding of man,’ of which I 

ad to make some mention, and a little to point 
out who were likely to partake of this peace, 
and what were their trials, &. My aforesaid 
brethren bore testimonies to the sufficiency 
of the Lord’s power, to make us what he would 
have us to be; and the meeting ended in sup- 
plication for the continuance of His care over 
those He had called forth in his work. 

My wind still feli much weight and exercise 
respecting the families that professed with us; 
and my dear friends, W. and E. Rotch, were 


willing to stop with me till I felt liberty to go. 
We staid till Third-day, which gave time to sit 
with the families accordingly ; to mourn over 
the desolation which seems so general, that 
when a few who have kept their places may be 
removed from works to rewards, it Jooks likely 
our society will become extivet in that city, 
unless it should please Him, who sends forth 
His servants to the highways and hedges, when 
those who are bidden will not come to the sup- 
per, to call in others. Amongst such, there 
seemed great openness ; and [ cannot but think 
if the few had all kept their places, there might 
have been here a gathering. 

On First-day morning, 1 had an opportunity 
to clear myself in a close expostulating testi- 
mony toward Friends. The afternoon meeting 
being put off till six o’clock, was largely attended 
by those not of our Society, so that a great 
number could not get into the house. This for 
some time prevented that quiet, which on all 
occasions is desirable; yet as my mind was 
preserved in stillness, I was so far strengthened 
to labor, as to encourage a hope that the pre- 
cious cause did not suffer. I felt a peaceful 
release to depart with my friends, W. and E. R., 
and their son, William, who met us there, and 
went to Bedford, getting well there on Fourth- 
day evening. 

A few miles before we reached the town, a 
silent, solemn covering spread over us, under 
which I believe our hearts were mutually com- 
forted, in a grateful sense of tribute to our Al- 
mighty helper, in that my beloved friends were 
so near being restored to their dear connexions ; 
on whose account I had often felt greater soli- 
citude than for myself during our watery pass- 
age; and now I was made in some measure to 
partake in their humble rejoicing. 

The next day was the select meeting for the 
quarterly meeting to be held there, which felt 
to me rather a low, trying season; yet my mind 
seemed peacefully sustained in quiet poverty. 
I was most easy to confer with my valued 
friends, W. and E. Rotch, alone, to propose and 
have their consent for their daughter Lydia’s 
accompanying me; on which account I was not 
void of near sympathetic feelings, in so soon 
taking her from her justly beloved connexions, 
all which her parents endeavored to remove, 
and through their love to the cause, and near 
sympathy with me, freely gave her up, believ- 
ing she would also give up to what was thought 
best for her ; and ber father wrote to her on the 
subject to Nantucket, where she and her sister 
Mary had gone. 

Next morning, at Bedford, I was favored with 
inward quiet, but little opening for public la- 
bor, till near the close, when I thought it safe 
to express the plaintive language that had been 
much the attendant on my mind: “ They kave 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
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they have laid him ;” which in a spiritual sense, 
appeared to be the language of Zion’s travel- 
lers. A few remarks were given me to add to 
encourage the labor of such, that the exercise 
might not be let go; for 1 had to believe, that, 
in the appointed time the joyful tidings would 
be heard: “ He is risen from the dead, and 
goeth before you,” &c. I continued there over 
First-day, waiting Lydia Rotch’s arrival from 
Nantucket, which the wind did not favor till 
Second-day evening, when she came with John 
Wigham and David Sands, a Friend from the 
State of New York, bound for England on gos- 
pel labor, and who was taking leave of Friends 
of this part. 

14th of Tenth month, 1794. On Third-day 
morning, after a precious humbling opportuni- 
ty with them, and the near relations of my com- 
panion, under the melting influence of gospel 
love, we took leave of each other; aud were 
accompanied by W. Rotch, Jr., to Salem, about 
eighty miles, and sat their week.day meeting. 
In the evening he returned home. *Parting 
with him proved a fresh trial ; but being pro- 
vided with a suitable carriage, and a Friend who 
had been eastward before, we set forward on 
Sixth-day morning in company with several 
Friends. On First-day morning, we went to 
their meeting at Hailstown, which was largely 
attended by Friends and others, amongst whom 
I had to labor in the discharge of duty ; but 
not feeling quite clear, and the people living 
too distant to meet again that day, another 
meeting was appointed at eleven on Second- 
day morning, which was also fully attended, 
and proved an open, satisfactory opportunity ; 
particularly towards those not professing with 
us. My mind still felt heavily laden respect- 
ing Friends, whom I requested to stop till others 
had withdrawn, when, through the renewings 
of best help, I was enabled to leave the burden 
with them in much plain counsel as my way 
opened, and thought I felt quite clear of all 
ranks; but going home with a friend to dine, 
as I entered under the roof, my mind became 
again secretly and painfully exercised ; and I 
found I had something more to do. Being de- 
sirous to stand in resignation, I requested the 
family might be brought together, and endeav- 
ored faithfully to impart such counsel as Truth 
opened, for which I felt the reward of peace. 

Third-day morning. Soon after breakfast 
we set off for Pittsfield, about thirty miles, 
which took ten hours’ diligent riding; so that 
it was dark some time before we got to our 
lodging place, though, through favor, without 
accident. We there met very agreeably and 
unexpectedly with Joshua Evans, a Friend 
from near Philadelphia, on a religious visit to 
Friends of these parts, accompanied by Tho- 
mas Kotch, brother to my companion, and they 
not having seen each other for more than four 


years, I was thankful our way was ordered for 
them to meet. Friends being largely collected, 
with divers not of our Society, next morning I 
thought I evidently felt the travail of their 
spirits to help mine, and I was enabled to dis- 
charge my duty, both in what appeared the 
greater and lesser matters that concern our ex- 
emplary walking, consistently with the Truth 
we profess. We stayed the rest of the evening 
together, in the course of which, remarks were 
dropped to one another’s help. Early on Fifth- 
day morning we took leave, and moved on in 
our different allotments. We went té Gilman- 
town, fourteen miles of rough road, where a 
meeting was appointed at two o'clock in theaf- 
ternoon, which was largely attended by Friends 
and others; and through the renewings of best 
help, the doctrines of the gospel were opened 
ameng them, to some degree of satisfaction. 

On Sixth-day morning early, we set off for 
Sandwich, thirty miles, the road mostly rough, 
that we only went about three miles an hour ; 
yet, getting safely and peacefully along, we ha 
no cause to complain, but much for thankful- 
ness, having an evidence that our Holy Helper 
sendeth not forth his servants, in regard to 
spiritual things, at their own charge; but, as 
formerly, bids them go without purse or scrip ; 
and while preserved in a state of dependence 
upon Him alone, they can likewise say they 
lacked nothing. 

On Fourth-day afternoon we got well to the 
widow Tolson’s, twenty miles; she is an an- 
cient Friend, who had been much tried for 
many years, with bodily illness, und recently 
has experienced several close provings, in the 
loss of husband and children, that she was very 
low, as also her daughter Abigail, who is an 
exercised woman, and felt very near to me in 
spirit. We had a religious opportunity that 
evening in her mother’s bed-room. On Fifth- 
day morning, we had a meeting with Friends 
and others, wherein I felt for about an hour as 
much emptiness as I thought any one could do, 
except a desire that the Divine will might be 
done not only in and through me, but by others 
then with me, for whom I felt a near, sympath- 
etic travail, insomuch that I apprehended it 
might be right for me to express something of 
it; and further communication was then open- 
ed to the people. Though it felt rather a low 
exercising time, yet when the meeting was 
over, I was favored to feel peaceful poverty. 
When about to take leave of the ancient 
Friend, her daughter, &c , my mind was replen- 
ished with the quickening of the word of life, 
and under its humbling operation we parted, 
and for several miles a profitable solemnity was 
the covering of our minds. 

We got well to Lee, eight miles, about five 
o’clock ; were kindly received at Joseph Carth- 
ling’s, and next morning had a meeting there 
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with Friends and others, which I humbly trust 
was a season owned by our Heavenly Father, 
who waiteth to be gracious. On Fifth-day we 
had the company of Comfort Collins, an an- 
cient Friend, who in earlier years gave up in 
resignation to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
England, but after embarking, found her mind 
set at liberty from the concern.* 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
. REFLECTIONS. 


**T wonder if she knew how much we loved 
her.” This remark was made in connection 
with the recent removal from among u3 of one 
who was very dear to her many friends, and it 
gave rise to some thoughts, under which the 
conviction came that it was right and good to 
love, and that it was no less right and good to 
manifest that love. 

There is much force and value in the ex- 
hortations “to do good and to communicate 
forget not, and hide not yourselves from your 
own flesh.” 

Some of us have temperaments that cause us 
to hide up within ourselves our choicest feel- 
ings,—feelings which, if manifested, would go 
far toward cheering or encouraging those around 
us, especially those with whom we are inti- 
mately associated. 

Our families and our friends have many 
social claims upon us that must not be disre- 
garded, if we would fulfil or accomplish all the 
purposes of our being; and surely one of these 
social duties is to give out our feelings, to open 
the rich treasury of the heart, that there way 
go forth from thence those kind influences 
which tend to unite us to each other. In this 
manifestation of love there is a strength which 
often holds up the hands that are ready to hang 
down, for we perceive through the evidence 
thus given that our being is of importance to 
others, and this knowledge is an encouragement 
to us, and often puts into the cup of life a few 
more drops of happiness. 

Let none of us then withhold such mani- 
festations. Sometimes these are offered through 
a friendly call, made perhaps to one who may 
be sitting solitary, pressed down under cares 
which a kind word would greatly lighten. 
Sometimes the mere extension and pressure of 
the hand conveys a feeling of interest which 
had not before been evidenced, and which was 
- *It is related of Comfort Collins, that about the 
year 1760, she embarked with Sarah Barney of Nan- 
tucket, to pay a religious visit to Friends in Europe. 
When they had been awhile at sea, she pleasantly 
told her companion, she believed éhe will was taken 
for the deed. ‘“ How is that,” said the Friend, ‘‘ we 
are now on our way ?” “ No matter,” said Comfort, 
“ keep this to thyself, and we shal see.” Soon af- 
ter the vessel sprang aleak, the captain thought it 
best to return, and they were set on shore. 
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helpful ; while at other times the whispered “I 
love thee”’ may more fittingly express the ful- 
ness of a feeling which we have no right to 
stifle. We know it is good to love, and it is 
no less right and good to manifest that love. 


J. J. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo., 1865. 


en 
From the unpublished History ot Fmends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. Ill., CHAP. XIV. 
NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 470.) 


Nicholas Waln was born at Fair [ill near 
Philadelphia, in the year 1742. He received 
a good education in the “ Public School” in- 
stituted by Wm. Penn, and placed under the 
care of Friends. On leaving school he com- 
menced the study of law, and being very dili- 
gent, was admitted, while yet a minor, to prac- 
tice in the courts. After a short trial of his 
profession, being desirous of greater proficiency, 
he went to London, where he immured himself 
in the Temple and entered anew upon his studies. 

While thus engaged, the religious impres- 
sions he bad received in his youth were revived, 
but being earnestly bent on attaining to emi- 
nence in his profession, he resisted the gentle 
call which would have led him to fix his affee- 
tions on heavenly things. On his return from 
England, he resumed the practice of the law, 
and for sevon years pursued it assiduously with 
remarkable success. His powerful intellect, 
legal acquirements and affable manners, soon 
placed him at the head of his profession. It 
appears, however, that he was not satixfied with 
some of the cases in which he was engaged. 
On his return from Newtown, where he had been 
employed in an important trial relating to prop- 
erty, one of his friends asked him how the case 
was decided. He replied, “I did the best I 
could for my client, gained the cause for him, 
and thereby defrauded an honest man out of 
his just dues.” He then determined that he 
would relinquish the practice, and never plead 
another cause. 

He had many times consulted with flesh and 
blood, and reasoned himself from under strong 
conviction, but now through the power of con- 
straining grace, he yielded to the heavenly visit- 
ation. Being overwhelmed with sorrow and 
conviction, he was utterly disqualified for busi- 
ness. In this condition he remained, until he 
felt an impression of duty to go to the Youths’ 
meeting held for divine worship at the Market 
Street house on the 4th of Secoud month, 1772. 
The meeting was large, and when it was fully 
gathered, he stepped from the midst of it to the 
ministers’ gallery, and kneeling down, remained 
some minutes in silence. Though much agita- 


ted he uttered in a deliberate manuer, the fol- 
lowing prayer. 











f 
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“Oh Lord! arise and let thine enemies be 
scattered! Baptise mey—dip me,—yet deeper 
in Jordan. Wash me in the lava of regenera- 
tion. Thou hast done much for me, and hast 
a right to expect much ;—therefore in the pre- 
sence of this congregation, I resign myself and 
all that I have to thee. Oh Lord! it is thine, 
and I pray thee, oh Lord! to give me grace to 
enable me to continue firm in this resolution. 
Wherever thou leadest me, Oh Lord! I will 
follow thee, if through persecution, or even to 
martyrdom. If mg life is required, 1 will freely 
sacrifice it. Now I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and the mountains of difficulty are re- 
moved. Hallelujah! Teach me to despise the 
shame, and the opinions of the people of the 
world. Thou knowest, Oh Lord! my deep bap- 
tisms. I acknowledge my manifold sins and 
transgressions. I know my unworthiness of the 
many favors I have received ; and I thank thee, 
Oh Father! thou bast hid thy mysteries from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. 
Amen.” 

The impression made on the meeting by this 
prayer was very great, and it produced a sensa- 
tion throughout the city. When the meeting was 
ended, Nicholas Waln hastily returned home, 
and being of a nervous temperament, became 
quite ill. As soon ashe was sufficiently recovered 
to attend to business, he dismissed his law stu- 
dents, except one whom he retained to assist in 
settling his business, and he returned to each 
one the sum of money that had been paid for 
his instruction. He also sent an agent to the 
several courts, with the papers of his clients, 
and returned the fees he had received for cases 
unfinished. For several years he led a very re- 
tired life mostly at home—diligently attending 
meetings as they came in course ;—and during 
this period of his religious childhood, his ap- 
pearances as a minister were seldom, and his 
sermons very short and weighty. 

About the time this great change occurred, 
a member of the Philadelphia bar, writing to a 
friend, concludes his account of it in the follow- 
ing words: “In the youthful prime of life, 
surrounded by affluence and gayety, he re- 
linguished seemingly his existence in the 
world—exchanged a civil for a religious life, 
and has become really as well as nominally, a 
distinguished member of the society of Friends. 
Had he continued at the bar, he might proba- 
bly in the course of events, have reached the 
first honors of his country. Te should not, 
however, without these honors, be regarded as 
much the less a patriot.” 

His labors in the gospel of Christ will again 
be noticed. 


Job Scott, was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in the year 1751. In his interesting 
and instructive journal, after alluding to his 


mother’s death when he was ten years old, he 
says, “Ican well remember the serious im- 
pressions and contemplations which at that early 
period of life, and for some years before my 
mother’s decease, attended my mind as I sat in 
meeting by her, and on the way home.” “ And 
I am in full belief, that in every quarter of the 
globe, children at an early age have good and 
evil set before them, in the shinings of the light 
of Christ in their hearts, with clearness and 
evidence sufficient to ascertain to them their 
duty, if they honestly attend to it.” 
Disregarding these early visitations of divine 
grace, he was, about the 15th year of his age, 
drawn into vanity, dissipation and folly. For 
some years great were his conflicts between his 
depraved propensities and the coavictions of 
truth, but at length his heart being humbled and 
contrited, he was favored to see the evil of his 
ways, and the destruction that awaited him if 
he did not reject the tempter, forsake his wicked 
companions, and turn to the Lord. “ Having 
learned obedience by the things that he suffered, 
he gave up to the operation of the spirit of 
Truth, in faith of its divine restraining, pre- 
serving, and sanctifying power, and therein ex- 
perienced the consolation of his heavenly Fath- 
er’s love.” ‘ Having in the school of Christ 
measurably learned the mystery of the fall and 
restoration of man, and to understand the Scrip- 
tures, and pertinently to apply them, he was 
brought under the preparatory hand of the Lord, 
for the work or the ministry.” In the 23d 
year of his age he was called to that solemn 
service, and being endowed with bright talents, 
improved by mental culture, and sanctified by 
divine grace, he was eminently qualified to la- 
bor effectually as an ambassador for Christ. His 
religious labors both at home and abroad were 
highly appreciated by Friends, as will appear in 
the further progress of this work. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
———__ + 20 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A BROTHERLY HINT. 
“ The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 


What can be said to make some of our minis- 
ters more cautious about their much speaking ? 
I desire to judge no one, but to bear an honest 
testimony against what seems the pride and 
tenacity of opinion that mars the usefulness of 
sone dear Friends. 

Poor human nature is very weak, and ever 
open to temptation. 

Too often do we see the humble-minded, 
tender spirited beginner on the road Zionward 
lose his or her way amid the applause or ap- 
probation of injudicious friends; and then 
pride of opinion creeps in, the spirit of hu- 
wility departs, and self becomes uppermost. 

My heart was made sad at a late meeting by 
the strong manifestation of the will of the crea- 
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ture in one who wearied the meeting with his| who had no other means of conveyance walked 


much speaking. 

Surely I would not trouble the Editors of 
this paper were I not deeply, very deeply, con- 
cerned for the honor of our Society. My heart 
mourns at times over the long, weary, selfish 
discourses sometimes heard in our meetings; 
but oh, how quickly it responds to the words 
spoken by suthority. Filled as this poor heart 
is with so many other guests, struggling against 
its many weaknesses, how sweet and refreshing 
are the words of truth flowing from the only 
true Fountain. 

The outpouring of a heart touched with the 
live coal from off God’s holy altar cannot be 
mistaken. It meets the witness in every bosom, 
and is often as the very dew of Heaven to the 
poor traveller on the dusty high road of life. 

A MEMBER. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 9, 1865. 

FarrFaAx QUARTERLY MEETING, held at 
Goose Creek, Loudon Co., Va., on the 21st ult., 
Was an unusually interesting occasion, owing to 
the attendance of many who for the last four 
years had been prevented from assembling in a 
Quarterly Meeting capacity. Some of the mem- 
bers had during the greater part of that period 
been exiles from their homes and kindred ; and 
now that the calamities by which they had 
been visited were measurably overpast, and the 
dark cloud under which they had journeyed 
was partially removed, it was eminently a time 
of general and heartfelt rejoicing. 

The heavy losses which most in that section 
have sustained, and the season of suffering and 
close trial through which they have passed, 
have doubtless tended to unite them more closely 
in Christian fellowship, and enabled them more 
fully to appreciate the privilege of assembling 
with one accord in one place, for the purpose 
of social worship. The general impressment 
of the horses in that locality deprived many 
Friends of the means of attending their remote 
meetings, whilst the constant presence of the 
alternate armies often rendered it difficult for 
them to attend even those which were nearer 
their homes. In some instances the perform- 
ance of this duty involved an uncertainty as to 
their return, and was attended with several 
days’ detention from their families, thus causing 
additional anxieties on their account. Some 


miles to assemble with their friends in religious 
communion. Yet notwithstanding the perils 
and difficulties by which they were surrounded, 
the reports from the several constituent meet- 
ings informed, that during the past year, with 
one exception, all their meetings for worship 
and discipline were regularly held. 

We doubt not that their faithfulness in this 
reasonable service, and the unifurm meekness 
and patience with which they have borne their 
varied and protracted trials, will receive a sure 
reward, and we believe that they will in the end 
realize that they that trust in the Lord shall not 
lack any good thing. 

It is cause of gratitude, that although sub- 
jected to strong temptations to resort to defen- 
sive warfare, and surrounded by those who de- 
sired their military services, they were favored 
to maintain the peaceable principles of our pro- 
fession, and to practise throughout the Christian 
injunction, “ Do violence to no man.” While 
many seriously suffered in mind and health, and 
others were imprisoned for conscience’ sake, we 
are able to record that only one suffered unto 
death. This dear friend, Job Throckmorton, 
was arrested while on his way to his Monthly 
Meeting, on the 6th of Third month, 1862 ; 
and after an illness, during which he received 
but little care or attention from his attendants, 
he was released, by death, just one month after 
his imprisonment. During his incarceration 
his family had no means of communicating with 
him, and nearly two weeks elapsed ere the sad 
tidings reached them. But painful as the cir- 
cumstances of his removal are, our sorrow is not 
unmingled with joy, in the belief that as he 
was faithful unto death, he has received the 
crown of life everlasting, and exchanged the 
bonds of time for the glories of eternity. 


The letter “W.,” appended to the original po- 
etry sent us, has already been appropriated by 
one of our correspondents ; we therefore omit it. 





Diep, on the 17th of Eighth: month, 1865, at his 
Lome in Vineland, N. J., in the 61st year of his age, 
WituiaM Hick, a native of Chester Co., Pa. 

He met the solemn change with more than ordi- 
nary composure, and even cheerfulness, often ex- 
pressing his faith that a mansion not made with 
bands, eternal in the Heavens, was prepared for him ; 
his concern being rather for those likely to be left 
behind him to struggle with the trials incident to 
earthly life, He was interred in Vineland Cemetery. 








-—_- 
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DIED, on the 6th of Sixth month, 1865, at his resi- 
dence in Pottsville, Pa., James Gitiineuam, formerly 
of this city, in the 97th year of his age. 


omens 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DANGERS OF DELAY IN RELIGION. 


The following extract from the pen of Joseph 
Buckminster may well engage the serious and 
soleran attention of all. When we reflect on 
the uncertainty of our present existence, it 
would seem to be the greatest of all earthly 
delusions to put off till a more convenient 
season, the consideration of those things which 
80 deeply concern our eternal well being. 

8. B. F. 

Greenwich, Conn., 7th mo. 20th, 1865. 


‘Tt has been most justly and acutely ob- 
served, that all resolutious to repent at a future 
time are necessarily insincere, and must be a 
mere deception; because they imply a prefer- 
ence of a man’s present habits and conduct; 
they imply that he is really unwilling to change 
them, aud that nothing but necessity would 
lead him to make any attempt of the kind. 
But let us suppose the expected leisure for re- 
pentance to have arrived; the avaricious or 
fraudulent dealer to have attained that com- 
petency, which is to secure him from want; 
the profligate and debauched to have passed 
the slippery season of youth, and tu be estab- 
lished in life; the gamester, by one successful 
throw, to have recovered his desperate finances; 
the dissipated and luxurious to have secured a 
peaceful retreat for the remainder of his days; 
to each of these the long anticipated hour of 
amendment, the opportune leisure for religion, 
has at length arrived; but where, alas! is the 
disposition? where the necessary strength of 
resolution? How rare, and, I had almost said, 
how miraculous, is the instance of a change! 

“The danger of delay, even if we suppose 
this uncertain leisure and inclination to be 
secured, is inconceivably heightened, when we 
corsider, further, the nature of repentance. It 
is a settled change of the disposition from vice 
to virtue, discovered in the gradual improve- 
ment of the life. It is not a fleeting wish, a 
vapory sigh, a lengthened groan. Neither is 
it a twinge of remorse, a flutter of fear, nor any 
temporary and partial resolution. ‘The habits 
of a sinner have been long in forming. They 
have acquired a strength which is not to be 
broken by a blow. The labor of a day will not 
build up a virtuous babit on the ruins of an old 
and vicious character. You, then, who have 
deferred, from year to year, the relinquishment 
of avice; you, if such there be, who, while 
the wrinkles are gathering in your foreheads, 
are still dissatisfied with yourselves; remem- 
ber that amendment is a slow and laborious 
process. (Can you be too assiduous, too fearful, 
when you consider how short the opportunity, 


and how much is required to complete the work 
of reformation, and to establish the dominivun 
of virtue ? 

“It is impossible to dismiss this subject with- 
out considering a common topic,—the inefficacy 
of a death bed repentance. It is to be feared 
that charity, which hopeth and believeth all 
things, has sometimes discovered more of gener- 
ous credulity, than of well founded hope, when 
it has laid great stress, and built much consola- 
tion on the casual expressions and faint sighs 
of dying men. Far be it from us to excite sus- 
picion or recal anxiety in the breast of survi- 
ving friendship, or to throw a new shade of ter- 
ror over the valley of death ; but better, far 


better, were it for a thousand breasts to be — 


pierced with temporary anguish, and a new 
horror be added to the dreary passage of the 
grave, than that one soul be lost to heaven by 
the delusive expectation of effectual repentance 
in a dying hour. For,as we have repeatedly 
asked, what is effectual repentance ? 

“Can it be supposed that, where the vigor 
of life has been spent in the establishment of 
vicious propensities ; where all the vivacity of 
youth, the soberness of manhood, and all the 
leisure of old age, have been given to the ser- 
vice of sin; where vice has been growing with 
the growth, and strengthening with the strength; 
where it has spread out with the limbs of the 
stripling, and become rigid with the fibres of 
the aged ; can it, I say, be supposed, that the 
labors of such a life are to be overthrown by 
one last exertion of a mind impaired with dis- 
ease, by the convulsive exercise of an affrighted 
spirit, and by the inarticulate and feeble sounds 
of an expiring breath? Repentance consists 
not in one or more acts of contrition; it is a 
permanent change of the disposition. 

“‘Those dispositions and habits of mind, 
which you bring to your dying bed, you will 
carry with you to another world. These habits 
are the dying dress of the soul. They are the 
grave clothes, in which it must come forth, at 
the last, to meet the sentence of an impartial 
judge. If they are filthy, they will be filthy 
still. The washing of baptismal water will not, 
at that hour, cleanse the spots of the soul. 
The confession of sins which have never been 
removed, will not furnish the conscience with 
an answer towards God. The reception of the 
elements will not, then, infuse a principle of 
spiritual life, any more than unconsecrated 
bread and wine will infuse health into the limbs, 
on which the cold damps of death have already 
collected. Say not that you have discarded 
such superstitious expectations. You have not 
discarded them, while you defer any thing to 
that hour; while you venture to rely on any- 
thing but the merey of God toward a heart, holy, 
sincere and sanctified ; a heart, which loves hea- 
ven for its purity and God for his goodness. 
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“Tf, in this solemn hour; the soul of an ha- 
bitual and inveterate offender be prepared for 
the residence of pure and spotless spirits, it can 
be only by a sovereign and miraculous interpo- 
sition of Omnipotence. His power we pretend 
not to limit. He can wash the sooty Exhiop 
white, and cause the spots on the leopard’s skin 
to disappear. We presume not to fathom the 
counsels of his will; but this we will venture 
to assert, that if, at the last hour of the sinner’s 
life, the power of God ever interposes to snatch 
him from his ruin, such interposition will never 
be disclosed to the curiosity of man. For, if 
it should once be believed, that the rewards of 
heaven can be obtained by such an instantane- 


. ous and miraculous change at the last hour of 


life, all our ideas of moral probation, and of the 
connection between character here, and condi- 
tion hereafter, are loose, unstable and ground- 
less; the nature and the laws of God’s moral 
government are made at once inexplicable; our 
exhortations are useless, our experience false, 
and the whole apparatus of gospel means and 
motives becomes acumbrous and unnecessary 
provision. : 

“ What, then, is the great conclusion, which we 
should deduce from all that we have said of the 
nature of habit, and the difficulty of repentance? 
It is this: Behold, now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation. If you are young, 
you cannot begin too soon ; if you are old, you 
may begin too late. Age, says the proverb, 
strips us of everything, even of resolution. To- 
morrow we shall; to-morrow, indeed, death may 
fix his seal forever on our characters. It isa 
seal which can never be broken, till the voice 
of the Son of man shall burst the tombs which 
enclose us. If, then, we leave this place, sensi- 
ble of a propensity which ought to be restrained, 
of a lust which ought to be exterminated, of a 
habit which ought to be broken, and rashly 
defer the hour of amendment, consider, I be- 
seech you, it may, perhaps, be merciful in God 
to refuse us another opportunity. It may be a 
gracious method of preventing an abuse, which 
will only aggravate the retribution which awaits 
the impenitent. Make haste then and dela 
not to keep the commandments of God ; of that 
God who has no pleasure in the death of the 


wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live.” 





o—— -— 


When we would talk of the world, of fate, of 
chance and mischance, often in very bad humor, 
to ask, how much of this world have we seen ? 
How much have we not seen ? How much can 
—will—we not see for sheer indolence and blind- 
ness ? God alone knows how much real simple- 
minded, sterling honesty and truth he has sent 
into the world. Blessed be his name that he 
has given me eyes to see it. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO MY SISTER. 


There is a sacred, hallowed spot, 
Which is to memory dear, 

Whatever else may be forgot, 
This ever lingers near. 


Through all life’s weary pilgrimage, 
Where’er our steps may roam, 

In joy—in sorrow—youth or age, 
We turn to childhood’s home. 


Fancy oft paints the childish glee, 
Ia which we passed the hours, 

When playing ’neath the spreading tree, 
Or plucking wayside flowers. 


The beech tree throws its length’ning shade, 
The flowers bloom as of yore; 

But childhood’s joys were born to fade, 
We know them now no more. 


We share one mother’s holy love, 
One mother’s fondest care ; 

Borne up by angel wings above, 
One mother’s fervent prayer. 


Tben wreath a chaplet where each flower 
Shall be most rich and rare; 

And consecrate it with the power 
Of a united prayer. 


That round the dear domestic hearth, 
These flowers may ever twine, 
Until transplanted from the earth, 
In heaven they still may shine. 


—_ ——- oe ———CS~S 


Selected. 
IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowdiog round our neighbor's way, 
If we knew the little losses 
Sorely grievous, day by day ; 
Would we then so often chide bim 
For his lack of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on our life a stain? 


If we knew the clouds above us 
Held but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling 
In our blind and weak despair ? 
Would we shrink from little shadows 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden 
Just in mercy flying past? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quiveriog through the heart of pain, 
Would our manhood dare to doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again ? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing, 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheek tear-stained is whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosoms, 
For the key to others’ lives, 

And with love toward erring nature 
Cherish good that still survives ; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, “Dear Father, judge us 
As we judged our fellow men.” 


——-~9—- —__—__ 


Night brings out stars, as sorrow shows us 
truth. 
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From “ Village Life in Switzerland.” 
SPRING—WILD FLOWERS. 
“Oh Spring, thou youthful beauty of the year, 


Mother of flowers, bringer of warbling choirs, 
Of all sweet, new green things and new desires, 


sickly-looking things that tried to smile in my 
borders in L—shire, after having been nursed 
and tended all winter through, as if they were 
of as much value as so many children! I felt 
. uite angry with myself for having taken so 
Thou, Spring, returnest.” . . . mode and such neu little bantlings, 
Here, she is not the halting, shy, cool god- | when I saw the splendor of their relations here, 
dess of our more northern clime, but, assured,|who would be ashamed to call those I had 
warm and rosy, she comes with quick step that | reared their cousins-germain. The prevailing 
treads so soon on the retreating footsteps of | color was blue; but there were plenty of white, 
autumn, you can scarcely say you have had a|rose, pink and violet to be found also, and all 
glimpse of winter, before she decks the trees| with such lovely stamens, as white as snow, 
with green, and changes the brown mossy pas- | looking like lace embroidery on the clear petals. 
tures into gardens of sweetest flowers. Assoon| With the cowslips come the nizhtingales that 
as the first Hepaticas open their lovely blue | sing all night, and all day, for I have often dis- 
eyes to the sun, the hills are all alive with | tinguished their notes among those of other 
peasants delving their vineyards and pruning | birds, warbling away in the large walout tree 
their vines; the songs of innumerable birds | fronting our balcony. 
mingle with the merry whistle of the laborers,| At the back of the house the meadow ex- 
and the air blown to you from the West is|tends some few hundred yards to the foot of 
heavy with the perfume of violets that literally | the mountains, that, facing the south, can al- 
cover the earth on hill and mountain side, in | ways boast the first flowers and leaves of spring, 
copse and wood and valley, by dusty hedge-| and the earliest and finest vines ; and it is there 
rows and limpid streams ; they are everywhere, |_among the trees growing on the rocky un- 
and you wouder how all the hepaticas and prim- | eultivated spots, where no vines can be planted, 
roses and cowslips and birds in a hedge, pink | hut where the syringa and mezereon bloom and 
and white and yellow, and snowdrops and cro- | scent the air—that the nightingales send forth 
cuses, ever find room to show their heads; but | their first songs. Every night, for weeks, we 
show them they do. used to stand on the balcony, listening to the 
Here there is far more use made of the plants | entrancing melody, unable ‘to tear ourselves 
for medicinal purposes than with us; and, away. When the cowslips are faded, then 
amongst many others, the flowers of the sweet- come the lilies of the valley, the beloved flow- 
scented violet are gathered in large quantities. | ers that seem to be no less prized here, where 
and dried, to make an infusion that is considered they are so common, than in England, where 
an infallible remedy in low nervous fevers, from they are comparatively so rare as a wild flower. 
which the inhabitants suffer greatly, at times, | What thousands my children gathered on May 
as well as from inflammatory coids, especially morning, taking knives to mow them off, it 
in children; but of the cowslip—smelling, too, being too much trouble to gather them singly. 
like the sweet cow’s breath—they make no use ;| Girls and boys with baskets full of the same 
and once, when I told some people about the | tied in bouquets, that they offer you for five 
sweet wine made from the pips, I positively | centimes the half dozen, besiege your doors ; 
could not make them believe that it was pos-| and though you know your rooms are choke 
sible to manufacture any thing drinkable from full, you cannot resist the temptation of buying 
flowers and water. a lot more, to deck your window-sills, where 
In my winter walks I had noticed that the every morning since the sun shone warmly the 
woods were full of a plant with a pretty leaf,| old curé’s pigeons come to be fed, and remain 
green above, and under a reddish-brown; and cooing away nearly all day long, They have 
when February came, I found to my delight! become so familiar with us, that they visit us 
that the most splendid hepaticas were springing | at the breakfast table; and yet even these inno- 
from every cluster of my pretty leaves. The} cent, pretty creatures, have their enemies, for 
first bunch I saw I was almost beside myself} not long ago, as we were standing near the open 
with joy. I had been scrambling through a| window, watching them pecking away at the 
_hill-side wood, looking at the gorgeous wood-| crumbs we had placed on the outer sill for 
peckers climbing the trees, and on coming to a| them, down pounced an impudent, wicked hawk, 


spot where it was more open, I saw a clump of | and flew away with one of the white ones before 
flowers as blue as the heavens, and could | we could interfere. 


scarcely credit my eyes when I found they were 
hepaticas. I carried them home, believing I 
had fallen on a treasure; but before a week was} Every man has his chain and his clog, only 
over, there was not a wood nor field in which | it is looser and lighter to one than another, and 
there were not countless millions ; and how dif- | he is more at ease who takes it up than he who 
ferent were the flowers from the miserable drays it. 
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NEVER TO LATE TO LEARN. 


Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn the Greek language. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. 

Bocaccio was thirty-five years of age when 
he commenced his studies in polite literature : 

et he became one of the three masters of the 
eae dialect, Dante and Petrarch being the 
other two. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences 
in his youth, but commenced the study of them 
when he was between fifty and sixty years of 
age. After this time he became a most learned 
antiquarian and lawyer. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at sixty 
years of age, returned to his Latin and law 
studies. 

Ludovico, at the great age of one hundred 
and fifteen years, wrote the memoirs of his own 
times. A singular instance of exertion, noticed 
by Voltaire, who was himself one of the most 
remarkable instances of the progress of the age 
in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, 
was unacquainted with Latin and Greek, till he 
was past the age of fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his philo- 
sophical pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth 
year. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he 
began the study of law so late, answered that 
indeed he began it late, but he should therefore 
master it the sooner. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced 
the translation of the Iliad, and his most 
pleasing productions were written in his old age. 
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THE MOUNTAIN-FALL OF TAURETUNUM. 


When the writer of this paper was in Swit- 
zerland, about five years ago, information was 
received by a gentlemen of the name of Troyon, 
a resident of Lausanne, well known in Switzer- 
land for his geological and archzological ac- 
quirements, that an ancient cemetery had just 
been discovered near Villeneuve, at the upper 
end of the Lake of Geneva. He immediately 
proceeded to the spot, and found that it rested 
upon the summit of a small eminence on the 
banks of the Rhone, near where the river falls 
into the lake, and at a short distance on the 
road leading from Villeneuve to Aigle. 

On examining it, he found the remains of a 
considerable number of human skeletons, min- 
gled with the skeletons of cattle and sheep. But 
several particulars were ascertained in the course 
of this investigation, which at first sight ap- 
peared to present almost insuperable obstacles 
to any satisfactory elucidation of the subject. 
The human skeletons, instead of haviog been 
decently interred, were lying about at random, 


their limbs extended in every imaginable posi- 
tion. The soil which covered them, so far from 
showing signs of having been disturbed by 
human hands, presented the clearest and most 
unmistakable proof of stratification. It had 
evidently been deposited at the bottom of a con- 
siderable body of water. It at once occurred 
to M. Troyon, from the position of these remains, 
that they must have been the skeletons of 
drowned men and animals. But how could this 
have been? The supposed cemetery was near 
the summit of a mound some twenty or thirty 
feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
which was thoroughly drained by the river 
Rhone, which ran close by. 

On examining the mounds on which the strati- 
fied deposit rested, they were found to be of a 
totally different character from that of the sur- 
rounding country. While the latter consisted 
exclusively of horizontal layers, deposited by the 
overflowings of the Rhone, the mounds were 
ascertained to consist of hard rock, agreeing in 
character with that of the Grammont and other 
mountains to the south-west on the borders of 
Savoy. Further investigations were facilitated 
by a canal which here runs parallel with the 
river. On an examination of its banks, it was 
ascertained that the mounds were of compara- 
tively recent formation. Far from rising out of 
the soil from any considerable depth, as would 
have been the case had their position been 
coeval with that of the surrounding mountains, 
and therefore anterior to the formation of the 
valley, the mounds were found simply to rest 
upon the surface of the alluvial deposit of the 
river. 

In what manner, then, could these enormous 
masses of rock have attained their present ex- 
traordinary position? Were they transported 
hither by the agency of the vast glaciers which 
are ascertained, at a very remote period of time, 
entirely to have filled the valley ? Or were they 
projected hither by some unaccountable convul- 
sion of nature, long before the foot of man had 
ever trodden its soil ? © 

These questions were not long in meeting a 
satisfactory solution. In excavating beneath 
the mounds, the discovery of a piece of Roman 
tile at once limited the period of the formation. 
The Romans must have inhabited that valley 
before the mounds were projected upon its sur- 
face, and before the cemetery with which it was 
crowned could have been formed. 

Recourse was then had to tradition. It had 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, amongst the peasantry of the valley, that 
in very ancient times a tremendous mountain 
fall had taken place in the neighborhood, which 
had caused fearful destruction of life and much 
damage to property. But the supposed scene of 
this catastrophe was pointed out a few miles off, 
beyond St. Gingolph in Savoy, on the southern 
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shore of the lake ; and as such is it indicated in ' which, rising somewhat abruptly from the west- 
Keller’s map of Switzerland, under the name of|ern boundary of the confined valley of the 
the Mountain Fall of Tauretunum. Rhone, divides the Swiss canton of Valais from 

History threw further light on the subject. | the recently acquired French province of Savoy, 
A chronicler of the sixth century, the pious} and at the distance of about three miles from 
Marius, Bishop of Lausanne, devotes a few lines | the scene of the forgoing events, is a somewhat 
toa bare record of the event. But Gregory, | peculiarly shaped mountain, about 7200 feet in 
Bishop of Tours, gives a more detailed account. | height, known by the name of the Grammont. 
In the year 563 a large portion of one of the|On this mountain were discovered evident 
mountains, near where the Rhone enters the| proofs that two considerable portions of its 
Lake of Geneva, after groaning and grumbling|summit and sides had been successfully de- 
for some weeks, suddenly gave way, and fell|tached from their original positions, and vio- 
with tremendous force upon the plain, burying | lently hurled upon the plains below. Not only 
the castle and village of Tauretunum under its | do the present sharp outline and broken surface 
ruins, and completely damming up the course of | of the Grammont bear testimony to the fact of 
the river. Thirty monks, induced by the love its having been shorn of its former fair pro- 
of gain, proceeded to the scene of devastation, | portions, but the rocks over which these vast 
and commenced digging amongst the debris,in| masses must have passed in their headlong 
the hope of appropriating some of the buried|downward career, exhibit proofs, in their 
property. The mountain recommenced groan-|scratched and polished surfaces, of the force 
ing and grumbling. Blinded by avarice, the|and direction of the power to which they have 
monks gave no heed to the warning note, but| been subjected. At that particular cleft in the 
continued their search. Another portion of the | mountain, towards which the two mountain-falls 
mountain gave way, and, before they were able| must have successively converged from the 
to make their escape, buried them also beneath | different sides, previously to being launched 
its ruins. This was catastrophe the first; the| forth in mid-air on their flight to the plains 
second and third had yet to follow. below, the effect of this double polishing pro- 

The passage of the Rhone having been|cess is distinctly visible. A small portion of 
blocked up by the fall, the waters began to rise. | this rock has been successfully detached, and is 
By degrees the whole valley was submerged as_ carefully preserved in the archeological Museum 
far hs the neighborhood of St. Maurice, forming | of M) Troyon.—Leisure Hour. 
an extensive lake several leagues in length. 
Entire villages were destroyed, fields laid waste, 
and a vast destruction of life ensued. As the 
waters rose, the bodies of the drowned men and 
animals, the discovery of which afforded a clue 
to the investigation of the facts, were deposited 
upon the surface of the mound, and gradually 
hidden from view by the deposition of successive 
layers of sand and mud. The water still con- 
tinued to rise, and then came catastrophe the 
third. The flood rose above the summit of the 
mound, forced itself out by numerous channels, 
and suddenly overthrowing the barrier, rushed 
down in one vast impetuous torrent into the 
Lake of Geneva, carrying with it another fear- 
ful scene of desolation and destruction. Every- 
thing on the borders of the lake, upwards of 
ninety miles in circumference—villages, houses, 
flocks and herds—were washed away and de- 
stroyed. The entire bcdy of water, pent up in 
its progress towards the western extremity, 
where the lake rapidly contracts both in breadth 
and depth, rushed forward like the bore of a 
great river, in an overwhelming torrent, upon 
the city of Geneva, overtopping its defences, 
and committing tremendous devastation and 
havoc within its walls. On the discovery of 
these facts, the mountains in the vicinity of the 
mounds were themselves next subjected to a 
close and scrutinizing examégation. 

In the midst of that portion of the range 














































WHAT I8 “ APPLE-PIE ORDER?” 


Does it mean in order, or in disorder? We 
rather incline to the latter, and think it means, 
or meant originally, in a muddle. We think, 
too, that it has nothing to do with “apple” or 
“ pie” in the common sense of the words. We 
believe it to be a typographical term, and that 
it was originally “ Chapel-pie.” A printing- 
house was and is to this day called a chapel— 
perhaps from the Chapel at Westminster Abbey, 
in which Caxton’s earliest works are said to 
have been printed, and “pie” is type after it 
is “ distributed,” or broken up, and before it 
has been re-sorted. “Pie” in this sense came 
from the confused and perplexing rules of the 
“ Pie,” that is, the order for finding the lessons 
in Catholic times, which those who have read 
or care to read the Preface to the “ Book of 
Common Prayer” will find there expressed and 
denounced. Here is the passage: ‘ Moreover 
the number and hardness of the rules called the 
Pie, and the manifold changings of the service, 
was the cause that to turn the book only was 
so hard and intricate a matter, that many times 
there was more business to find out what should 
be read than to read it when it was found out.” 
To leave your type in “ pie” is to leave it un- 
sorted and in confusion, and “ apple-pic order,”’ 
which we take to be “chapel-pie order,” is to 
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leave anything in a thorough mess. Those 
‘who like to take the other side, and assert that 
“ apple-pie order” means in perfect order, may 
still find their derivation in ‘ chapel-pie ;” for 
the ordering and sorting of the “pie” or type 
is enforced in every “chapel” or printing- 
house by severe fives, and so “ chapel-pie order” 
would be such order of the type as the best 
friends of the chapel would wish to see.— 
N. British Review. 
From the Friend. 
SOUNDS WE CANNOT HEAR. 


The means of prompt communication with 
each other which many insects possess, has fre- 
quently excited admiration and surprise, per- 
formed as it often is, in entire silence, yet with 
remarkable rapidity. Who has not watched 
the varied operations of an ant-hill or a bee- 
hive, and noticed the readiness with which in- 
formation of approaching danger is conveyed 
from one end of the colony to the other, and 
the promptness with which preparations for de- 
fense or safety are carried forward, under the 
direction of mysterious signals? Is this power 
of communication due entirely to the sense of 
touch—to the transmission of intelligence by 
means of autennee—or may not insects be gifted 
with another faculty, and express through the 
medium of sounds, their notes of alarm or of 
warning, of command or distress? Many of the 
larger insects have this ability to produce sounds 
which are believed to be in many cases the ex- 
pression of their necessities; and may not others, 
as highly organized, yet more minute, also pos- 
sess this power, though their utterances may 
be inaudible to the human ear? May not my- 
riads of voices issue from the insect world to 
us entirely inappreciable, but yet distinct and 
clear to the delicate hearing apparatus of these 


tiny beings? And, indeed, as in the organ of 


sight, may not multitudes of objects, too refined 
for perception by our limited faculty of hearing, 
exist in the world of animated beings around 
us, capable of being brought by the aid of 
suitable instruments within the range of its 
powers, and giving us knowledge by the ear, as 
the microscope has already by the eye, of opera- 
tions going on around us, of which we have as 
yet but a faint conception. 

A writer in a late number of the Jntellectual 
Observer, believes that there may thus exist 
sounds which we cannot hear; and in an inter- 
esting article supports his view by a considera- 
tion of the fact that the human ear is unable to 
perceive sounds of a remarkably shrill charac- 
ter, as illustrated by experiments upon an in- 
strument, of which he gives the following ac- 
count :—Some years ago while attending a lec- 
ture upon sound, in which the acuteness and 
graveness of different notes was being tested, 
the curious observation was made that very 
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shrill sounds were very differently heard by dif- 
ferent individuals; being by some very dis- 
tinctly perceived, while to others they were 
completely inaudible. A person standing close 
to the instrument, when a note too acute for his 
hearing capacity was given forth, could no more 
hear it, than if he had been ten miles away, 
although it might seem to others, standing by, 
but a little more shrill than a previous one 
which had been plain enough to all, from which 
it appeared that when the ability to distinguish 
such notes was once passed, all others of that 
character were alike inaudible. The shrillness 
or pitch of sound depends upon the number of 
vibrations produ~ed in the air in a given time, 
and varies in those heard by our ears from 14 
to 48,000 in asecond. There can be no doubt, 
however, that a much larger number of vibra- 
tions than that last named, can be made in this 
space of time, even by artificial arrangements ; 
and in the experiments referred to after all pre- 
sent had ceased to hear the very shrill sounds 
produced by the smaller pipes of the instru- 
ment, it was evident upon turning to the small- 
est tube of all, from the movements of the air 
through the orifice, that a note was also being 
produced here, though completely inaudible to 
the experimenters. 

To many persons the voice of the common 
shrew mouse is inaudible; some cannot hear 
the sound of the cricket ; and some are deaf to 
the sound of the house-sparrow. Very few 
persons are conscious of the scream of the com- 
mon bat. Though well acquainted with that 
animal, I can hear no sound uttered by it. I 
have seen a bat scream when I have held it in 
my hand—that is, I judged from its struggles, 
and the action of the jaws and tongue, that it 
was shrieking, but I could hear no sound what- 
ever. Yet, a friend, who hears more acute 
notes than I can, tells me that bats are very 
noisy little creatures. 

The average tone of the human voice is not 
far from holding the middle place in the range 
of sound audible to the human ear, being about 
six octaves above the lowest, and six octaves 
below the most acute sounds distinguishable. 
Should the range of hearing of the bat be as 
extensive as our own, and, as is likely, hold 
about the same relative position with regard to 
its voice, as ours does to the human voice, it 
would follow that sounds would be audible to 
the bat, which were six octaves higher in tone 
than the most acute audible tous. Such sounds 
would require two and a half millions of vibra- 
tions in the second to produce them. 

The voice of the bat is probably the shrillest 
sound audible to human ears, consequently all 
animals whose voicés are still more acute are, 
as far as our senses are concerned, completely 
mute. It does not, however, at all follow that 
their muteness is absolute. That we cannot 
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hear them is no evidence whatever they cannot 
hear une another. As a general rule, the more 
minute animals have the more minute voices — 
as from the laws of acoustics might have been 
expected—and though there are exceptions, as 
in the case of the frog; yet the acuteness of 
voice, and probably the range of hearing, usually 
bear relation to the size of the animal. It is 
therefore almost certain, judging from the size 
alone of insects, that we should be unable to 
hear any voices which they possess, except per- 
haps in case of a few of the larger of them, as 
the death’s head moth, the cicada, the grass- 
hopper and the cricket. 

If it be once admitted that insects and other 
minute animals may, and probably do, utter or 
make determinate sounds or voices, which we 
cannot perceive, we may readily imagine them 
to have, like birds, sounds expressive of alarm 
or of encouragement, of want or affection, of 
pleasure or distress, and to be well enough able 
to communicate with each other. An ant-hill 
or a bee-hive may be to the inhabitants as noisy 
as a rookery appears to us; the sound of a spi- 
der may be to a fly as terrific as the roar of a 
lion is to an antelope; while the bat may dis- 
tinguish the voice of the moths on which it 
preys, as readily as the wolf hears the bleating 
of the sheep. 

A singular converse proposition is also pro- 
bable, namely, that insects which can very well 
hear one another, do not hear us at all; that to 
the house-fly or cricket, men, women, and 
children, may appear utterly dumb. Certainly, 
many insects are quite unsffected by the human 
voice, and, at least, appear insensible to any 
sound from it. Even the exquisitely developed 
ears of the bat may be unable to hear all the 
notes of human voices, just as the human ear 
often cannot hear the bat’s voice. 

It is stated by Scoresby and other artic voya- 
gers and whale hunters, that whales have some 
mysterious mode of converse with one another 
at a distance of some miles, so that an alarm 
of danger is rapidly communicated, and this 
without any sound audible to human beings 


being used. Some entirely unknown mode of 


signaling through the water has been imagined 
to explain the fact, but it is more likely that 
the whale simply bellows in a graver tone than 


ordinary—a tone below the auditory range of 


the human ear, and, therefore, not to be heard 
by it, although quite within the auditory range 
of the whale itself. It will, of course, be un- 
derstood, that by voice, I merely mean any vol- 
untary and determinate sound given forth as a 
means of communication, whether the vocal 
organs be internal as in the higher animals, or 
external, as they probably are, in the lower. 





“ True bliss is to be found in holy life, 
In charity to men, and in love to God.” 








« 
APPEALING TO THE FATHER’S AUTHORITY. 


Mothers, you should not do it; there is no 
necessity for appealing to the father’s authority 
in household government, in influencingason or 
daughter in the path of prompt, dutiful obe- 
dience. There may be, and should be, united, 
hearty co-operation. But every mother may 
have, and should have, sufficient authority of 
her own to govern the little folks and the great 
folks under her charge, with the utmost, minute, 
conscientious scrupulosity. Every son, every 
daughter in the family, should bow instant, 
cheerful, humble obedience to the first noddings 
of the mother ; run with joyful alacrity, in the 
way of meek submission. 

Mothers ought to bend the little twigs, at 
the first dawnings of intellectual and moral 
accountability—keeping on thus steadily and 
uniformly, from early infancy subduing the 
passions, chastening betimes ; training for God 
exclusively on gospel principles, you will find it 
an easy, pleasant task to rule the household; all 
will be calm, sweet, orderly, beautiful, heaven- 
ly! Every one in the domestic circle will be 
lamblike, fly on the wings of maternal requi- 
sition. Wherever you see children wayward, 
self-willed, headstrong, manifesting an impa- 
tient, reckless insubordination toward a beloved 
mother, rest assured some spoke has been out 
of the wheel, some foot out of joint for a long 
time. 

Mothers, beloved, will you reflect a moment 
on this? By way of illustration, said a mother 
recently to her child playing in the street be- 
fore her window: ‘Come away; come in- 
stantly, or 1 will call your father.” 

What the result was, we did not stop to see, 
but we pitied the poor mother who had not 
power within herself to control her child, and 
who so unhesitatingly declared her inefficiency. 

We repeat, a mother should never appeal to 
the father’s authority to strengthen her own, 
nor should she admit, by thought, word, or 
deed, that her power over their children is in- 
ferior to his. God never made it inferior, and 
he requires as prompt obedience to the one as to 
the other. The mother who allows herself thus 
to appeal toanother, is continually weakening the 
authority she would exercise over the children. 

She is herself teaching them to disobey the 
commandment which inculeates obedience to 
parents; for what child can honor a mother 
too weak to govern him? 

When habits of obedience, in little things 
and great things, and in all things, are acquired 
from infancy and onward, even a wink or nod 
henceforth is sufficient to insure immediate ac- 
quiescence. 

‘Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.’’ 
—Episcopal Recorder. 
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OLD AGE OF FARMERS. 


As acountry-liver, I like to contemplate and 
to boast of the hoary age of these veterans 
The inscription of good old Dr. Duncan was 
not exaggerated. Every man who digs his own 
garden, and keeps the weeds down thoroughly, 
may truthfully place the same writing over the 
gate—‘Hinc salus” (wherever he may place 
his “Hinc pecunia.”) Nor is the comparative 
safety of active gardening or farming pursuits 
due entirely to the vigorous bodily exercise in- 
volved, but quite as much, it seems to me, 
to that enlivening and freshening influence 
which must belong to an intimate and loving 
and intelligent companionship with nature. It 
may be an animal view of the matter—but, in 
estimating the comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of a country life, I think we take 
too little account of that glow and exhilaration 
of the blood which come of every-day dealings 
with the ground and flowers and trees, and 
which, as age approaches, subside into a calm 
equanimity that looks Death in the face no more 
fearingly than if it were afrost. I have gray- 
haired neighbors around me who have come to 
a hardy old age upon their little farms—buffet- 
ing all storms—petting the cattle which have 
come down to them from ten generations of 
short-lived kine gone by—trailing ancient vines, 
that have seen a quarter of a century of life, 
over their door-steps—turning over soil, every 
cheery season of May, from which they have 
already gathered fifty harvests; and I cannot 
but regard their serene philosophy, and their 
quiet, thankful, and Christian enjoyment of the 
bounties of Nature, as something quite as much 
to be envied as the distinctions of town craft. 
I ask myself—If these old gentlemen had 
plunged into the whirlpool of a city, five-and- 
fifty years ago, would they have been still adrift 
upon this tide of time, where we are all serving 
our apprenticeships ?—and if so, would they 
have worn the same calm and cheerful equani- 
mity amid the harvests of traffic or the blight 
of a panic ?—and if not adrift, would they have 
carried a clearer and more justifying record to 
the hearing of the Great Court than they will 
carry hence when our village-bell doles out the 
funeral march for them ?— Wet Days at Edye- 
wood, by Ik. Marvel. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion------- Orecercceses © evccccccece 60 cts. 
Two insertions-------- 
Three insertions----. 
For every additional insertion- 
For every additional line or part thereof... 
Always peyable when ordered. 

Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear 

Philada. 3d mo. 11, 1865, 
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N APLE SUGAR.—A few barrels choice granulated Maple 
Sugar, forsale by Wx. H. Woopwarp, 
826 et. 1mno. 516 Market Street. 







ae of Sugartown Se.ect ScHooL commences 9th mo. 
th, i 

Tu addition to the usual English branches, Latin, French Draw- 
ing and Book-Keeping will be taught; the latter by a graduate 
of Quaker City Business College. Pupils admitted at any time. 
The Winter Term will commence 11th mo. 27th, and continue 16 
weeks. Tuition $12.00. No extras, except for French and Double 
Entry Book-Keeping. Early application is desired, as the number 
is limited. Address Patneas Garrett, Principal, 

99? TRO Willistowa Inn P.0., Chester Co., Pa. 





, by a Female, a situation as Teacher;—qualifiet to 
instruct, in the usual English branches, having hai seve- 
ral years’ experience; good recommendations given. 
Address, or apply to Emmor ComLy, 
Imo2xt.p2fn107 No, 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 8d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, . 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 


Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 


Row.anp Parry, Actuary. Samue. R. Surpiey, President 

Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 

ROBERT E. EVANS, No. 212 CHURCH SfREBT, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank at Cam- 
den,” I8 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for insurance in 
the above Company. 826 xm 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, For Bot Sexes. 
For Catalogue apply to 
JoserH SHoritivez, Avoustus C. Norris, or, 
Swiratn C. SHortiiper, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Macore B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.vmn1111 


ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures ; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations. Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 
dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at Jonnston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 11th 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 











eo VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Mey, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 

1865, When the walking is good, those who desire to do so, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at’ Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suitable for walking. 

Whole number of pupils last year, 111. 

J. K. Tavtor, Principal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afno. 


gent FEMALE INSTITUTE—A SoaRpine-ScHooL 

ror Grrts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfull 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 

For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks — - comme, 

SRAEL J. GRAHA 
85 tf. JaNE P. GRAHAME, } Principals. 


ii ec ginaastaaiatiaciectiiet 
ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next Term of this Institution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swarng, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvns Chester county, Pa. 


cen tei 
HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mak.sa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 


CS 
RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House =a and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 8. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

000. 
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